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ABSTRACT é : 
r The “assimilation perspective" on minority group 


-. gelations in America distort empirical reality because of two hidden 


assuaptions. First, divergence or difference is recognized at an 


earlier point--only to be corrected by equalization of opportunity. 


_ The second tends to view the "new world"--the assimilated--as 


4 isis 


_-homogeneous. The cumulative effect of the Civil War was to lead to a 


legal perception of the black man as a person, while the social 
perception of him as property persisted with behavior tending toward 
the latter. The second world, however, would have eperged apart from 


this discrepancy--in part because black men came to the U.S. in 


chains. Every black family must teach its young and help thea to 
develop a strategy to cope with being black in America. It is clear 
now that strategies of culture deprivatioi--compensatory education, 


. Head Start, Upward Bound, etc.--are doomed to fail. The failure comes 


as a result of the belief that the attitudes, feelings, and behaviors 
of blacks are fathological deviations from a superior white life 
style. The emergence of a "black life style" is, however, a result of 


social reality. Deviance and deprivation are misleading constructs, 


implying that blacks can be something they cannot be, namely white. 
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Introduction 


which tends everywhere to repeat itself.... The race relations 


a group to become assimilated into: American culture, to acquire 


~-assimilated--as homogencous . It is the contention of this paper 
standing, denies empirical realify in America. As a result of:one 


| backgrounds. What accounts for the different backgrounds? 


AMERICA; A PLURALISTIC COMMUNITY: MYTH OR FACT 


The belief in inevitable assimilation of all peoples in 
America has tended to distort America the real world. Parks 


(1950) states "In the relations of races, there is a eyelo 


cycle which takes the form....of contact, competition, accom- 
modation, and eventual assimilation, is apparently propressive 
and irreversible.... ‘Racial barriers may slacken the tempo of 
the movement, but cannot change its direction." This belief in | 
assimilation was shared by Myrdal (1944). He wrote, "we assume | 


it is to the advantage of American Negroes as individuais and as 


the traits held in esteem by the dominant white Americans. ¥ 
Implicit in the assimilation perspective are two hidden 

ssduuneiaws: First, is the recognition of divergence or differ- 

ence at an earlier point corrected, however, by aaa id of 


opportunity. The second tends to dow the "new world"--the 
that the homogeneous perspective, equality of opportunity notwith- 


denial negative consequences tesult for persons from different 


; Sociological History 
Phaso a ae 
Different structural arrangements emerged because one of the 

roquirements fot membership in the supposed homogeneous white 
‘culture was Low- ~visibility. ‘Black men are quite the obverse. 

They are highly visible. That is to ‘say, they don' t blend into 

the social fabric, hence we stand out, if you will, like a sore 
thumb. This recognized by Dubois (1961) at the turn of the 

carey when he claimed, "It is a peculiar sensation; this double 
. consciousness, this sense of looking at one's self through the 
eyes of others, of measuring wants acl by the tape of a world — 
that looks on in amused contempt ana : pity. “One ever feels his 
tvoness he proclaimed--an American, a. Black man, two souls--two 
_ thoughts, two unreconciled strivings, two warring ideals.... In 
: short, the inability to become. a ad in one: structure pro- 


duced at. least one other structure.” ‘This other structure has. 


persisted in part because the monborship. rule of whiteness exists, . 


even today. Moreover, it is sanctioned. ~ Thus, structural two-. 

ness, given the dimensica of time has led to cultural twoness. 

- Johnson and Sanday (1971) put the argument ‘like this. Where 

“structural ‘pluralism exists, ai gible pluralism will also ik. 
“cultural pluralism develops as an adaptive response to struccural 


pluralism. The extent of its persistence is a function of the 


me Structure refers to. an “ordered arrangemant of parts. 


ft Culture | is the beliefs, values, ‘attitudes as ‘wert as the be- 


havior which determines and gives, direction toa given proup's* *- 
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| length of tine a group of people have endured separation from the 
; ‘mainstrean culture. — ‘Bffectiveness ig: related to the coping and 
survival power ef the cultural reportoir of the new emergent. in. 
Ytenae of the. situation that must be dealt with because of one 

Sy separate condition, | 

* listory tells us, further, that the. separation for: Black men 
“began on the first day of their arrival to these shores. ‘Black | 
men, aul” others who migrated to these shores, came in chains. — 
Every attempt once here, was nade to destroy their African cule 
* tural heritage. “The only thing that can be honestly said about, 


: the attempt, at decimation, is that. that ewiturad heritage, meven, 


os abused, nuted, aborted, sometimes transformed, and certainly | 


| diggorontially manifested served initially as the only Feperto}re. 7 

of experiences to give social meaning to the facts of American . 

"Life for blacks--the inability to meet the menbership requirement 
“hone: domination and control, in the main, by symbols, values, | 
# and expectational-sets external to ite-a separate world, The 


her sitage: of that repertoire, this paper contends , is. still very. 


neh, with us. even today. It will persist into the: Aitae Yequali- 


v zation of opportunity," notwithstanding, because of the experience 


of Black men in this ‘country. What has deen the ‘nature. of that 


1 Vespoetencet 


Phase. i. 


Dennett (4970). states it guccinetly.. Ametica has never 


i dealt with, the quostion of the ‘Black man. Johnson and Penick re 


“asm Likens Auvinen’ s approach to ‘the question to that! ofa. 


chameloon on a. Scotch plaid field--he can't change colors fast 


| - enough. The legal’ and social perception of the ‘Black man were 


“congruent for the first 238 years, The Black man was property. 
lie. was treated as such. The wedding of the perceptions was 


officially consummated in Dred Scott, 1857, The noral dilemma 


Mk which Myrdal didn! it quite understand is the one that results 


am from the discrepancy Between the legal and ‘Sdetal perception. 


‘This dis crepancy has existed since the Civil War. 
= The cumulative effects of the. var period 1860- -1876, Was to 


‘Lead to a legal perception of the Black man as a person, while ~ 


Sot the social perception of him as property persisted with behavior 


im Bound, Model Cities, Beery are ‘doomed to fail no matter. who the fae 
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“tending toward the latter. It is the differential perception ; 
between the social. and legal view of the eats man that creates 

, the dilemma. We know that the situation is, ‘yet we have created 
“/ myths--homogeneity--and- norms: of ovasion--equal opportunity | 
strategies 1,' to handle the dilemma, _ ‘But as one reviews ‘the situa- 
“tion that enorges from the perceptual discrepancy and resulting - 
expectations and behaviors, vhat emerges, is 7s realization that | 
the’ second world would. have. emerged apart is om the discrepancy 
"created by. the disjunction between the ‘social. end legal perception 
in. part because Black men ‘came in chains. livery Black family 
“must teach its. young and help ‘then to develop a strategy ‘to “cope 
with being Black in America. It is clear now that Screnee of 
culture deprivation. - “compensatory education, Head Start, Upward | 
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" advocates are. ~The failure comes as a result of the belief that a a 


“the attitudes, feelings and behaviors of Blacks are pathological 


doviations from a sup serior white rife scyle. ‘The truth of the 


* 


neater is ‘that the emergence of a "black life style" isa result 


of social ‘Yeality. Deviance and nepeiyneton don't even enter , "aR 


| the picture,, except as part of. the evasion apparatus and. the ‘ay * ee 


“making that permit: a dogree of consistency. By buying into these Fg | 


constructs, we require Blacks to be somethings they can't be, 4 ma 


namely white. "They are asked to Cony their difference, a part oe q 


Ba 


of their cultural baggage, one given the nature of culture that 


osceed 


 represonts an. impossibility, in terns of both neaning and he- | 
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havior. ‘Nonetheless, they are  aeeed: to accept as it were, ‘the 


white man" Ss definition of them. . Acquiescence, of course, con- é 
tributes to the myth that difference is a quirk and indicoction H 
supports assimilation - an assimilation underginded by beliefs A: iy 
baaprwpsie vars te 7 4 
The, theoret ical Fouddak tons: of this paper eloquently arti- rs 
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" ompiricatty. Using. methods ranging from the case 5 study approach-- 


"Manner, (1969), and Keil ‘(1966)--and including experimental, de- 
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sign approaches; Johnson and Sanday qa971), Penick (1970), 


| Menderson (1967), and Williams (1964) here are the findings. 


ree 


ae Hannerz, states it is hard to avoid one conclusion that ‘there 


is. a cultural element: involved in. the Sex, roles of streetcomer 


ee ee ee 


" males...streetcorner men certainly are aware of the male ideal 


of nainstrean Anerica...and now and then everyone. of them states . 
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ae as his own “ideal. “vhat we find, he concludes, is a bicultural | 
| situation. — Madaztream: éulture and ghetto, specific culture pro- 3 
| vide different, models for living; models familiar to. everyone: in 
348 the hatte.” es | 
| ‘Keil emphasizes the concept of soul inthis, sigh It is de- 
"fined by three dimensions as articulated by ilibbler: "having | 
- beon hurt by a woman," being brought up on that “old. tine = 
“religion”. and “know what the ‘slavery shit is all about. eo. 
" Johnson_1 and id_Sanday concluded from their data that cultural 
“Headinahatee among the peor: is more applicable. They go on to 
eee state that the Black Life style structure has enorged as a result 
of the adaptation Black people have had, to nake to DOE con~ | 
 tinually barred from strategic : status positions cand resources as 
a result of disequal opportunity and their inability to blend, 
re La their color. . . 
or ss Penick found | ee statistically Significant difference in the 
scores: of Blacks and whites on. a questionnaire designed to assess 
~ one! S knowledge of Afro- Anorican life styles. The results ob- 7 
ne tained showed that most Blacks had far more infornation than . 
ze whites ~a pattern ‘exactly opposite that found for Blacks and 
whites: on standardized tests (e» Bey ‘SAT, GRE), which obviously 
reflect the sadiont components of the white culture. Partha. 
“he found, no. systematic differences in. terms of socio- econonic 
oe ie is af unite io | 
"Henderson shows ae shaths younh end" to perform very : suich ; 


“alike on. such measures of social performance as educational _ 
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_achievenent, law-Violating behavior, aspirations, and perception ie or 
‘ ‘of life chances and that this is one case when poverty and non- 

‘ 4 
poverty families are compared ; as well as when youngsters from . | 
intact families are compared to youngsters from. broken fanilios, a 
He attributes this to the common. experience of being born. and. 


“raised Baack and the social meaning of that experience, 
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“Willians: in his work found that Blacks tend to belong to 
“all-Negro churches, all- black. voluntary organization, all- “black 
, “information groups. Moreover, they tend to experience the bulk 


i of their. social interaction with other local Negroes, despite 


“possible: interracial contacts in ‘their work, school, and shopping 
Life. By reversing things one can conclude that: whites” in the 
pee. main’ interact and correspond with whites only. | 
“ What We: are suggesting in summary then is ‘that 
pe difference, structural and cultural, is real, 
By difference implies. a condition of salciiaa” 
ay ‘pluralism implies ‘the possibility for conflict, 
“Anorica, then, in the broadest sense, as composed of two structural 
worlds in terms of the conduct of men's relationships, The: im 
‘plications of this duainess Houle dppedec to be Clear, Any social 
system ‘built. on a uni’ (homogeneous) nodel, is bound to fail in 
_ terns of serviiigg the needs of the culturally difforent. The . 
school as presently articulated, is built on such a model. “Where 
| we need ‘to go is at least to a system that takes into account, 
? multiple structural arrangenents a Sanday (1971) has captures 


the essence of this position in her taxonomic ‘schene presented rca 


below, 


i 


‘The typology. makes” it clear that you. can only be. culturally 
deprived | in terms ‘of the world in which you operate, This leads 
to the question of implications of diversity 1 for: the school and 
“the: teacher, if America is indeed two worlds as diagramned in 


Fleurs atk 


‘Figure II. et a a 
a og ae os America 
a .y 
oS a a ce | c oe Sates: 
tga A Gg Sha OR  Yorld | 
Oy BBanet . of fm ; World of Work 


Iaphicattons | unk oe 
"The diagram reveals. two open systems operating in America, 
oa: open character allows for points of similarity in both | 
“+. systens. Movover, ‘the walls insure difference, ‘Thus, it would 
“appear t to. ‘be folly to have a school built on. a uni- model of. ‘any 
magnitude, — The ‘diagran and ‘typology, suggests also the sya 


sibility 4 for conflict in the school. “The current uni -wodel ‘sendy 
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to deny such. Conflict does abound. Take Dade County for example. 
the ruling of the courts has made it impossible to have a pre- 
dominantly or all-black staff in a school unit, yet the same 
courts permit open enrollment at hhe high school level at least, 
thus enabling whites to flce to predominantly white schools, while 
Blacks are trapped in predominantly Black schools, with pre- 
dominantly white staffs. When I further observed;sthetbhabkborhall 
teans in the Florida State finals, which by and large consisted 
of Black ball players, even at schools which in some instances 

are 95% white, the conflict potential emerges. On the one hand 
performance dictates certain status options which are denied on 
the other on the basis of color. Alternatively, you cantake 
Pittsburgh with its dividing geography yet the schools transcend 


the geography; thus the division is played out in the school re- 


sulting in conflict overt and covert. 


Despite these realities teachers and administrators are ill- 
equipned to handle conflict. Moreover, they know little about 
how to use it creatively. To use cultural deprivation strategies 
is self defeating. They give the illusion of speaking to one 
dimension of the problem - equal opportunity. But, as articulated 
presently, there is still that commitment to homogeneity thus 
washing out the possibility of alternative structural arrangements. 
Equal opportunity strategies must at first accept the condition 
of difference, then build 

a) to systematically include those who have been, denied 


access, and 
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b) once included, build support systems 60 insure success. 
The student parity principle of the Graduate School of Social 
Work, is an example of (a), The AF-TEC proposals to General 
roods are an example of both, as well as the School of Urban and 
PubTic Affairs at Carnegie-Mellon University's approach to Black 
admissions. Differences then must be aaait with because they 
exist. These implications raise at loast two additional rolovant 


school issues: what is the process model and what is the contract 


1 
| 
governing that model? 
Since there are two worlds, the school process must reflect 
. that. That process must now assume multiple inputs, build mil- 
tiple structures which will lead ideally to a homo/hetero output. 
5 The contract which effects the process, must also reflect differ- 
4 ence and be multiple too. Stated in another way, since learning 
is a transmission process, cultural difference calls our attention 
to the fact that this tzansmission process must be different in 
the various communities which a school system serves. The con- 


rd . » . * 
u tract must also be varied. If various communities are brought 


together, then one must understand that the model must vary if 
the school is to be effective for the diverse population which 
it is expected to serve. 


Those who have heaped excoriating criticism on the schools, 
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have been essentially arguing this position without the frame- 
work herein presented. Herbert Kohl is arguing about the nature 
of the contract. Belle Kaufmarfn too. Leonard, Hentoff, Kozol 


and Coles, are arguing about the nature of the process. They say 


to move a student from X to Y, you must begin where he, the student, : 


is, that is to say you mist consider the social repertoire which 
ithe student brings to the situation. Here, the reading teacher 
is absolutely key. It is the reading teacher, through his/her 
very xunction, that can begin to introduce students to the 
diversity that abounds, thus establishing the beginnings of a 
multiple process perspective. 

I have long argued that it is difficult to establish an 
authoritarian contract for learning, i.e., one in which the adults \ 
make all the decisions in a setting where the learner's decisions 
of the previous night were crucial to his very presence in the 
classroom today. A student put it cloquently at a recent mect- 
ing, "My mom always taught us kids," he said, " that despite our 
color and the fact that we were pooy, we could put water and soap ; 
“on our a--." "For anyone to think that us kids would go to 
class after gym, without soap and water, was ridiculous, not to 
speak of the rap that the broads would put on a dude who stunk." 

What I am hearing is either a shorter gym period or tardy for the 


next period. Both options inappropriate in a uni-model structure. 


Summary 


I have built an empirical case which shows the existence of 
multiple communities. In short, pluralistic communities are a 
fact. For practitioners, it is necessary that they be aware of 
this diversity and how to communicate it; a function of the read- 
ing teacher, particularly if they are to be successful in operating 
a transmission process. At base, that process is intended to bring 


man from where he is to places about which he may have only dreamed. 
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